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think, that his long absorption in the writings of
the French revolutionary thinkers of the eighteenth
century led him, more than he himself realized, to
identify Christianity with the monstrous caricature
which was presented by the French Catholicism of
the period. Again and again, in reading his pages,
we watch the polished shafts of scorn fall harmless
to the ground, except as against a form of Christi-
anity with which most modern Protestants can
have as little sympathy as Morley himself.

Further, it is necessary to keep in mind the
period in the history of English thought to which
Morley's writings belong. He entered Oxford as
a student in 1856, when the star of Newman had
set and the star of Mill had risen, and when the
reaction from Tractarianism was running like a
mill-race. His Voltaire was published in 1872,
and all the books in which his opposition to Christi-
anity finds its most vehement expression belong to
the same decade. Now that period, or, let us say,
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, has
been spoken of as " perhaps the most critical in
a religious point of view in the whole history of
civilized man." l " At the close of the sixties,"
says Canon Scott Holland, " it seemed to us at
Oxford almost incredible that a young don of any

1 The Position and Prospects of Theology. Professor W. P.
Paterson's inaugural lecture at Edinburgh University, p. 10.